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THANKSGIVING TURNOVER. 


MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


JERRY’S 


BY 


T was the day before Thanksgiving, 
and Jerry Griswold was in high 
glee because cook had promised 
that he should have a mince turn- 
over, and what was more, he should 

make it himself. 

This didn’t mean that Jerry could mix the 
mince, or make the nice crisp pastry for his 
turnover. Oh, no; a boy barely nine years old 
could n’t stone raisins, or chop meat, or measure 
out spices; that had all been done. Neither could 
he roll pie-crust; that too was all made. 

But cook was going to let Jerry cover a little 
dish with flaky crust after she had rolled it; 
then he was to put on the mince, and cook said 
*t would “be a right smart lot of it, too, he’d be 
for tuckin’ in;” then she would show him how to 
turn the crust over and pinch it down; after that, 
pop! it would go into the oven and come out ‘‘a 
fine gintleman of a pie,’’ cook said. 

It was raining fast, and Jerry thought how nice 
it was that when he had to stay in the house, he 
could have such sport as making a turnover all 
for himself. Mamma had said he could n’t eat it 
until the next day, but he did n’t care for that; as 
long as he knew the delicious little pie Pou be 
part of his Thanksgiving dinner, he was perfectly 
contented. 

After it was all finished and put in the oven, 
Jerry ran off to the nursery and soon was having 
ereat fun with his bat and ball, his puzzles and 
picture-books. Then grandpa drove over from 
the other end of the town, and before he went 
away he gave Jerry a bright new quarter, to put 
in the little red pocketbook grandma had given 
him on his last birthday. 

It was nearly noon before he once thought of 
his turnover; then he went running to the kitchen 
to ask cook if she thought it was done. 

‘¢Och! Marey on us!” cried cook. ‘ Faythe 
an’ its yerself ought ’a’ thought o’ the thing afore 
this! Belike its arl burnt to a crishp intirely.” 

She opened the oven door, when a strong smell 
of something “burnt toa crishp ” filled the kitchen ; 
then she took out the turnover, burned as black as 
the little coal-shovel. 

Jerry burst out crying. Perhaps one reason 
why he felt so badly about the little pie was be- 
cause he had made it himself as he thought. We 
always feel worse when we see the fruits of our 
own labor go to waste. So now Jerry cried and 
cried; and as Norah, the chamber-girl, came into 
the kitchen, he said, — 

‘*Oh, Norah, do see my Thanksgiving turn- 
over; its all spoilt and horrid. Oh dear! oh 
dear! ”’ 

“T wouldn’t be bawlin’ 
Norah, rather shortly. 

“T guess you would if *t was all your own and 
you made it yourself, and you was goin’ to have 
it with your Thanksgiving dinner; 


about that,” said 


you,”’ persisted Jerry, still half erying. 

Pretty soon Jerry asked cook if he could n’t 
make another turnover, and she said no, there 
would n’t be time, besides she’d used up all the 
mince and all the crust. Then Jerry began to 
whimper again. 

“Oh come, Master Jerry, stop crying; do! 
said Norah, “It bothers me out o’ all patience to 
hear ye making such a fuss over such a little 
thing; it does that !? 

“6 Little thing!” repeated Jerry, with a grieved, 
surprised look that Norah could be so hearticss.- 


1 


yes, I guess } 
you’d ery yourself, Miss Norah, if that ailed : 


“Yes, I’m thinkin’ you ’d think ’t was a little 
thing yourself,” said Norah, “if ye knew what 
some childer had to lose. What would ye think, 
Master Jerry, if ’t was ye own kind papa as was 
dead an’ gone, and your mother that poor she 
could n’t get a thing but some pertaties for your 
Thanksgiving dinner? J know a little boy jes’ 
as old as yeself as has lost his papa since las’ 
Thanksgiving day, an’ some kind folks helped his 
mother get work so she could get a sup for the 
childer; an’ now the boy is sick in bed, an’ niver 
a bit o’ turkey nor plom puddin’ will he be afther 
gettin’ for his Thanksgiving dinner! It’s to make 
folks rimimber to be thankful that Thanksgiving 
Day is appinted; but it’s not very thankful a: boy 
is who has ivery thin’ nice as money ’ll buy, who 
turns to and cries and makes a big fuss because a 
bit o’ a pie gets burnt; so it aint!” And Norah 
turned away. 

But Jerry had a very kind little heart for all 
he acted quite like a baby over the pie; so now 
he followed Norah upstairs and begged to know 
more about the boy as old as hincelt who had 
lost his papa and was sick and poor. 

Norah had a kind heart too, and when she saw 
Jerry was feeling sad at what she had told him, 
she said kindly, — 

“ Qh, its not for yeself to go worriting about 
it; but its me own cousin as lost a good, kind 
man as took fine care o’ herself an’ the two chil- 
der. But a little while ago he took sick an’ then 
lef them all alone. Now Larry is laid up with a 
dretful cold, and the doctor says he ought fur to 
have lots o’ good food. I promised the boy I’d 
get him a bit o’ beefsteak fur to-morror, an’ ye 
should ’a’ seen how thankful he wor to get the 
promise o’ a bit o’ juicy meat for his Thanks- 
giving dinner, let alone poies an’ puddin’s an’ 
all the goodies yeself’ll be afther havin’ to- 
morror. An’ that’s. why I says ’taint a bit 
thankful to cry an’ make a big fuss over a little 
thing.” 

Norah went downstairs again, and Jerry went 
back to the nursery; but he didn’t want to play, 
Pretty soon the dinner-bell rang, and his mother 
noticed that all dinner-time Jerry seemed very 
quiet, and as if he were thinking of something. 
Not long after dinner he went to his mamma, 
and said, — 

‘¢Mamma, if I don’t eat quite as much turkey, 
nor squash, nor onions, nor cel’ry, nor cranb’ry 
sauce, nor jelly, nor pie, nor plum puddin’, nor 
nuts, nor raisins, nor oranges, nor bananas, nor 
grapes as usual to-morrow, please may I have 
what I go without to do just what I want to 
with?” 

Mamma had to laugh at the long string of ‘‘ go 
withouts,” as she called them; then she asked 
Jerry kindly what he wanted to do with the por- 
tion of his dinner he meant to save. 


Jerry began and told the whole story, — how he » 


had first made the nice turnover, then let it spoil, 
and all about what Norah had told him. 

“Then I could n’t help thinkin’,” Jerry went 
on with a little pleased smile, “how happy and 
s’prised poor, sick Larry would be if I should go 


-kitin’ in with a little basket all filled with bits of 


goodies, all for his own self.” 

_ Mrs. Griswold was very glad that Norah had 
taught her little son such a good lesson, Although 
she was a poor girl and not very well taught 
in.some. things, she had told Jerry a truth he 
very much needed to know: that it was to make 
people thankful for God’s care and his kind 
provision —that is, for clothes, a good home, 
and plenty of food — that Thanksciving Day is 
Mdaaaor ; <5 


She told Jerry that pies and pudding would be 
very bad, improper food for a ‘sick boy, but she 
said that the next afternoon, soon after his dinner, 
he should go with Norah to see Larry; and they 
should carry a pail of nice chicken soup and a 
basket of meat, bread, and fruit, — such things 
as a sick child could enjoy, and there should also 
be enough for his mother and his little sister, too. 

Just before Jerry went to bed, he asked his 
mother if it would be wrong to give a present 
away. She answered wisely that it ‘peta on 
what the present was. 

Then Jerry said that the day before there were 
three bright new quarters in his little birthday 
purse, and that day his grandpa had given him a 
fourth one. 

“Now,” said Jerry, ‘‘there’s nothing, I do 
b’lieve, that I like to look at quite so well as 
bright new quarters, and I thought if I gave the 
last one to Larry, he might like to look at it and 
see it shine just as much as I do, and p’raps 
more.” 

His mother thought a moment, then said, that 
if he had three others he might give the last one 
to Larry. 

The next night Jerry said to his mother, “ Oh 
Mamma, I’ve had the best and the most thank- 
fulest Thanksgiving Day I ever had in all my. 
life! Larry was so pleased with his elegant din- 
ner he almost cried, and when I gave him the 
quarter, he said, ‘Now as soon as I get well I 
can have a new pair of strong shoes. Mother 
had money enough to get mea pair all but a 
quarter; I got sick going *bout with shoes that 
had-great holes in them.’ Only think,” added 
Jerry, “how thankful I ought to be to have a 
good papa and mamma, and all the dinners I 
want, and something I can give away! I’m 
dreadful glad that my turnover got burnt, for if 
it had n’t, I might never have known ’bout Larry. 
I want to give away somethin’ pretty ‘often, it 
makes other folks so happy, and your own self too.” 

And Jerry’s good mother was very thankful 
that her little boy had learned so good a lesson 
about true thankfulness, on Thanksgiving Day. 


THANKSGIVING DAY AT PLYMOUTH, 
1621. 
BY H. K. 


NinEreEN of the first Pilgrims, with four women 
who were also pilgrims, two seamen, and one ser- 
vant, could have answered the roll-call on that first 
festival day of New England. The names of twenty- 
five children are recorded, and also Peregrine White, 
the youngest, who was the first child of English 
parentage born in New England. Oceanus Hopkins 
was not much older; his first experience in this world 
was on the good ship “ Mayflower” two months after 
she had left England However, the poor baby did 
not bear the burden of his name many years; he 
died before he was seven years old. And there is 
one more “infant,” who was taken by one of these 
four women to her heart and home, for Samuel ~ 
Eaton was now motherless. : 

Resolved White, but five years old, and Henry 
Sampson, a year older, come next on our list. 
Henry Sampson and Humility Cooper were cousins 
who had come from England with Master Edward 
Tilley and his wife; both had died, and these poor 
children were left to the compassion of the survivors 
of the “ Mayflower” expedition. One half of the 
one hundred and two who came over in the “ May- 
flower” were dead from exposure and hardship; 
however only one girl and six boys were among the 
number. The care these stern Puritans gave to 
their children, and the light-heartedness of all child- 
nature, with its freedom from anxiety and sad fore- 
bodings, may have saved them from the “sickness,” 
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- There were only two “couples” who had not 
lost some member of their families, The little ones 
who were left either fatherless or motherless or 


_ wholly orphaned were tenderly cherished, and had 


been welcomed and sheltered in some of the seven 


log-houses built on “the Street” by the Pilgrim © 


Fathers during the summer before this Thanks- 
giving festival. 

Love Brewster, Wrestling Brewster, Desire Min- 
ter, Damaris Hopkins, Remember Allerton, Hu- 
mility Cooper, and Resolved White are the quaintest 
of the names recorded of these twenty-five children. 

There was cause for rejoicing, —the ‘sickness ” 
was over; there was a plentiful supply of Indian 
corn, which the men and boys had planted according 
to instruction received from Tisquantum, a friendly 
Indian; fowl was so abundant that the Governor 
had sent out four huntsmen, who in one day secured 
enough game to supply the Colony for nearly a 
week. “There was a great store of wild turkeys, 
of which they took many, besides venison.” So in- 
stead of the roast beef and plum pudding of “ Merry 
England,” the turkey was made the principal dish ; 
and supplemented later by the pumpkin pie, it has 
become almost essential to the proper observance 
of a New England Thanksgiving. 

Never were stranger, wilder-looking guests in- 
vited to a Thanksgiving dinner; and the little chil- 
dren must have looked with wonder and ‘perhaps 
fear at them. ‘‘ Massasoit and ninety of his Indians 
were entertained and feasted for three days.” They 
wore deer-skins over their shoulders, and long hose 


_of dressed deer-skins extended from their feet to the 


leather girdle at the waist. Massasoit was distin- 
guished by a great necklace of white bone beads, 
on which behind hung alittle bag of tobacco. “He 
also carried in his bosom a long knife, hung by a 
cord. His face was painted a dull red, while his 
head was oiled and he looked greasy. He was a 
stout man in the prime of life, with grave manners 
and few words.” His followers had painted faces, — 
black, red, yellow, or white laid over their tawny 
skins, sometimes in crosses or curious devices; they 
had long black hair coming to their shoulders, their 
black eyes were sunken but bright. The innocent, 
fair-haired, rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed English chil- 
dren contrasted strangely with these wild savages. 
The latter probably entertained themselves as they 
did. when they were visited by the Pilgrims, — 
smoking tobacco and lying around gambling. The 
colonists thanked God, as was their habit, for their 
blessings, rejoicing over their abundant harvest, 
and “exercised their arms,” showing their guests 
their skill in military tactics and evolutions. | 

And thus the first celebration of our national 
festival of Thanksgiving was held, and “in good 
heart and hope, the lonely company disposed them- 
selves to meet the rigors of another winter.” 


CHILDREN OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
BY CORA AGNES BENNESON. 
VII. 


Wurte the Egyptian children at Cairo are 
celebrating the rise of the Nile in the manner I 
have told you, a grand carnival, which lasts not 
one day but ten, is going on in another land, upon 
which the sun shines with less heat, but still with 
direct, bright rays. In the capital of this country, 
a famous old city with a history running back for 
centuries, everybody stops work for a grand play- 
time. Up and down its most ancient street 
streams a fantastic procession of all classes in 
beautiful or grotesque costumes, pelting one an- 
other with flowers and small round candies called 
confetti. The overhanging balconies, richly deco- 
rated with flags, bunting, and floral designs, are 
filled with people dropping blossoms on the heads 
of those below, who hurl back leafy missives in 
return; and so the pretty warfare goes on through- 
out the thoroughfare, which is a mile long. Some- 


times when the combat thickens, the procession is 
blockaded, but as soon as the way is clear, it moves 
on again amidst waves and ripples of laughter and 
good-natured sallies. 

When I saw the procession it was headed by 
twelve knights dressed as butterflies, with wings 
of velvet and satin. They were mounted on 
spirited horses, who seemed to enjoy the sport 
as much as their riders. Behind were several 
ancient carriages with lackeys in embroidered 
coats, gold lace, gray wigs, and three-cornered 
hats. A huge bonnet of pink satin with bobbing 
feathers was poked out of one coach window, and 
its wearer kept the crowd laughing by graciously 
bowing to every one, right and left. Then came 
soldiers. In their midst rode Harlequin, the 
presiding genius of the festival, mounted on an 
immense goose made of painted wood. An ele- 
phant and three stately camels marched single 
file, followed by several tiny donkeys, ambling 
from side to side. There were many gorgeous 
painted and gilded cars, representing castles, stat- 
uary, boats, shops, fairy grottos, and colossal 
animals. One car was drawn by six oxen deco- 
rated with flowers and shells. Occasionally a 
party of masks or dominos mingled with the 
crowds on foot. 

Of course all this makes creat fun for the 
children. No one enjoys it more. They may 
play off all sorts of tricks and nobody frowns. 
The little flower-girls, of whom there are many 
in this land of flowers, reap then a rich harvest. 
Arrayed in black bodices, white waists, and red 
skirts trimmed with gilt, their dark braids escap- 
ing from squares of white cotton cloth folded 
back from their faces, they come up to the car- 
riages, bearing trays of flowers to sell. The boys 
are less gentle and more daring. They thrust 
themselves beneath the horses’ hoofs to gather 
up bouquets aimed amiss and even snatch from 
your lap and hands flowers to sell you again. 

Returning from the Carnival one day, I was 
amused to see the collection in the bottom of my 
carriage. It consisted of bon-bons of many sorts, 
some done up in pretty boxes or bags, bits of 
paper cut in fringes and fancy patterns, an illus- 
trated book, marbles of clay or plaster with a 
srain in the centre, and a generous heap of leaves 
and broken blossoms. Of the many bouquets I 
had had during the day, only one remained. 
That [ held firmly against every attempt of nim- 
ble fingers to snatch it from me, It was of choice 
flowers in a pretty holder and was not thrown, 
but was presented me by a little boy who came 
quite close to the carriage, thrust the flowers 
into my hand with a bow and a smile, and ran 
back into the crowd before I had time to say 
grazia, the word for “thanks ’’ in his language. 

In the evening the procession is brilliantly 
illuminated by electric lights and torches. Some 
of the revellers most bent on mischief carry 
feather dusters and fans to put out the lighted 
tapers of the others, and the strife between them 
takes the place of the flower-throwing. Mean- 
while festivities of various sorts are going on in 
other parts of the city. One evening I attended 
a grand party for children. The seats had been 
taken out of a theatre and the pillars were wound 
with roses and evergreens. At one end a mirror 
reflected a splashing fountain upon which differ- 
ent colored lights were thrown. The band played, 
and the children danced in fancy costumes. They 
represented footmen, Indians, grand ladies, fairies, 
fisherwomen, flower-girls, and many other char- 
acters. Prizes were given those whose costumes 
were considered the best. The first fell to a little 
boy three years old, dressed as an Arab chief 


A sacking was drawn tightly over his skin to 
make him look of darker complexion, his face 
was stained, and he earried a small spear and 
shield. The second prize was awarded a little 
girl who represented a countess. She wore a 
satin train and a small white wie with puffs. It 
was amusing to see how skilfully some of the 
children, not more than four or five years old, 
managed their trains in dancing. Although only 
a few had prizes, none were left without a pres- 
ent. There was a fan or bag of candy or toy for 
each one. The parents, nurses, and maids sat at 
the sides of the room, looking on. 

Of course these good times do not last all the 
year round. At the close of the Carnival comes 
Lent, and the city is then as quiet as before it 
was noisy, for the majority of the people are 
Catholics. Then the children are given buns to 
eat made of the kernels of the pine-cone mixed 
with oil and sugar; these are very good. Mac- 
aroni is one of the favorite dishes of the people 
at all seasons. 

I have told you of the merry-making in the 
capital of the kinedom, but there are other cities 
in the country just as attractive, though in a 
different way. In one, the children live in sight 
of a voleano which constantly sends out smoke 
and sometimes fire; in another there are canals 
for streets, and-people ride in boats instead of 
carriages; a third has a famous leaning tower; 
a fourth, so many beautiful pictures and statues 
that artists come from all countries to study there. 
Sometimes they ask the little children to sit for 
them as models. In these cities the climate is so 
warm and delicious that both big folks and little 
folks spend much of their time out of doors and 
go about without hats. Family groups sit around 
tables on the sidewalk, playing games or sipping 
wine, and leaving only room enough for passing. 
Nowhere else, it is said, are the skies so blue and 
the sunset so fine. 

IT am going now to borrow the words of a great 
German poet, and ask you, — 

“ Know’st thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom, 

And oranges gleam in the leafy gloom, 

A gentle wind from the blue heaven blows, 


The myrtle is thick and the laurel grows ? 
Know’st thou that land ? ” 


PUT ON THE BUFFERS. 


Dip you ever notice the way in which a train 
of railroad cars is fastened together? At the 
end of each car is a bolt, which slides in and out 
a little way, to which is hooked another bolt just 
like it on the next car. When the engine backs 
and the two cars come together, they do not 
strike with a hard bump, jolting the passengers 
out of their seats; but the two fastenings meet, 
each slides in a few inches, breaking the force of 
the blow, and the two cars come together easily 
and gently. These slides are called buffers, be- 
cause they buff each other and save the cars from 
many a bump. Now, do you know that every- 
body can carry with him a buffer which will help 
him to avoid hard hits with other people? That 
buffer is kindness. 

You remember how Joseph went out of his 
prison to become a prince. If he had moped and 
sulked in Potiphar’s house, as he had some rea- 
son for doing, or had sat down in the prison cross 
and snappish, do you suppose he would ever have 
risen to greatness? No, with all his ability, but 
for his kindness and cheerful, helpful spirit, you 
and I would never have heard of his name. 
Kindness will often succeed where eminent abil- 
ity will fail. — Exchange. 
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Our Letter-Box. 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS 
DEAR Epiror, — We take your paper, and read it with 
pleasure, and hope that our enigma will be acceptable. 
Yours truly, : 
D. G. and E. S. 


ENIGMA XX. 
My first is in cabbage but not in corn ; 
My second is in hunter but not in horn ; 
My third is in nettle but not in thorn; 
My fourth is in better and also in torn ; 
My fifth is in shoe and also in shorn ; 
My sixth is in morn but not in dawn; 
My seventh is in poverty but not in pawn ; 
My eighth is in doe but not in fawn ; 
My ninth is in muslin and also in lawn ; 
My whole is a musician, a genius born. 

D. G. and E. S. 


ENIGMA XXL 
I am composed of forty-two letters. 
My 14, 38, 82, 9, 17, is a fierce animal 
My 12, 18, 14, is a troublesome animal. 
My 15, 19, 36, is what the weather sometimes is. 
My 7, 6, 18, is an insect. 
My 22, 24, 35, 28, is an article of apparel. 
My 8, 4, 3, 27, is a heavenly body. 
My 11, 10, 33, 41, 31, is a mermaid. 
My 29, 16, 30, 5, is a part of the body. 
My 39, 40, 16, 42, 25, is a well-known game. 
My 21, 25, 28, 25, 26, 87, was a beautiful Jewish 
queen. 
My 20, 34, 2, is what the poor do in Italy. 
My 1 is the first letter in the alphabet. 
My whole is a proverb. 
Unknown. 


QuINcY, MAss. 
Deak Epiror, — We take the Every OTHER Sun- 
DAY, and enjoy it very much, especially the Letter-Box 
column. The enigma I send I made myself. 
Your devoted reader, 
MATILDA NELSON. 


ENIGMA XXIL. 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 
My 8, 22, 6, is a number. 
My 17, 11, 16, 12, is the opposite of sad. 
My 23, 1, 20, is a small animal. 
My 9, 10, 11, 12, is a precious metal. 
My 2, 4, 12, 1s a cover. 
My 24, 3, 22, 12, is what children use in winter. 
My 6, 7, 5, 22, is a part of the face. 
My 14, 15, 16, is what we wear on the head. 
My 21, 10, 22, 5, is a part of our feet. 
My 18, 19, 16, 18, 3, 22, is not big. 
My whole is a proverb. 
M.N. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


13. By the shore of what sea did Jesus teach 2 

14, What other names were given to this sheet of 
water ? : 

15. How large was it? 

16. How many towns and cities were there on the 
lake ? 

17. Which one of these was Jesus’ “own city” 7 

18. Where else besides on the lake shore did Jesus 
preach to the people ? 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN No. V. 
Enigma XVI. Minerva Matilda Lownan. 
Enigma XVII. Iowa City Grammar School. 
Enigma XVIII. Knights Templar. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


7. See Matt. vii. 12. 

8. See Matt. vii. 12 and Luke vi. 31. 

9. Blessings which Jesus pronounced. 
See Matt. v. 3-12. 

11. See Matt. vi. 9-14 and Luke xi. 2-4. 
2, See Matt. vi. 20. 


WHO TORE THE HATS? 

BY M. A. HALEY. 

ITTLE Nat Paige was spend- 
ing the summer at the seaside. 
He enjoyed the bathing, the 
digging in the sand, and rid- 
ing along the beach; but he 
liked best of all his little 

playmates, Charlie Deane and Charlie 

Deane’s dog, who was also named Charlie. 

Nat’s mother thought.that the little boys 
must play very rougbly, for every day he 
came in with a torn jacket or hat. Finally 
all his hats were spoiled but one, and his 
mother told him he must be extra careful 
of that, for it was his best hat and his 
only one. 

Late in the afternoon he came into her 
room with the brim of his hat entirely 
torn off. 

‘¢ Now, Nattie, what did I tell you about 
your hat?” 

“*T could n’t help it, Mamma. 
Deane tears my hats every time.” 

Mrs. Paige went to the landlord at once, 
and told him that she could not stay in the 
house unless Charlie Deane was made to 
behave. She could not keep her child in 
clothes, if things went on much longer in 
this way. 

Charlie Deane and Charlie Deane’s father 
were called to explain; and Charlie cried, 
and said he never tore anybody’s hat. Mr. 
Deane said his boy was never rough, and 
never told a lie. 

‘*But look at these hats!” said Mrs. 
Paige. Then seeing Nat on the piazza, 
she called him in. 

‘¢ Did n’t you tell me, Nattie, that Charlie 
Deane tore your hats?” 

Nat looked calmly at the group, and 
answered, — 

‘““ Yes, Mamma; but it was Charlie 
Deane the dog who always did it.” 

Mrs. Paige smiled; so did the landlord 
and Mr. Deane; and after that when Nat 
went to play with the dog he wore an old 
hat that was already torn. 


Charlie 


HOW SOME CHILDREN ENJOYED 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY H. K. 
De In ibe 


Taty had had their breakfast of ‘‘ye Indian 
porridge,” a pudding made of meal boiled in 


later by the open fire-place, the little boy, but six 
years old, was set to watch the baby and jog the 
wooden cradle when the baby stirred, so that it 
should not wake, and interrupt his mother in her 


_ work. 


For not only must she cook the dinner, but she 
must dress her family and herself clean and neat 
for the religious service held in the new building. 
All of the fifty-one Pilgrims desired to listen to 
the discourse and “refresh themselves with the 
singing of psalms, making joyful melody in their 
hearts as well as with their voices.” One of the 
boys, Resolved White, by name, leaned his head 
against his mother and dozed occasionally during 
the long sermon, but he was wide awake when he 
heard the music, After the service one of the 
good Pilgrims took the little boys with him to 
visit the friendly Indians who were encamped 
near them. Massasoit gave the Colonist some 
ground-nuts, which Resolved thought he should 
like, and some tobacco, which he did not think 
he could use. 

When they returned home, dinner was ready. 
There were no potatoes, but as neither Henry 
Sampson nor Resolved White had ever seen any, 
they did not miss them; however, there was a 
large dish of stewed pumpkin, which both boys 
liked. The turkey was served on stout wooden 
plates, which the Pilgrims called “ trenchers,” 
and there was not a fork on the table. “ Fingers 
before forks ” was the custom of the day. 

The good father in his long blessing expressed 
his gratitude to his Heavenly Father for the 
plentiful harvest and many mercies; and the boys 
listened reverently, though they were even hun- 
grier than usual after the long service and the 
walk in the woods to visit the Indians. 

When the Thanksgiving dinner was eaten, the 
women and the children put the house in order 
and then watched the military parade with which 
the Colonists entertained the Indians, 

“Lifting up their eyes to heaven, their dearest 
country,” in their thanksgiving as well as in their 
sorrows and trials, the Pilgrims thus inaugurated 
our national harvest festival. 


Il. In 1889. 

The extension-table, stretched out to its full 
extent, was hardly long enough for the whole 
family, — grandpa and grandma, papa and mam- 
ma of course, Aunt Fanny and Aunt Lou, and a 
melancholy young man who was invited, as Lizzie 
told Tom, “because he has n’t any home, or any 
papa and mamma.’’ When Aunt Fanny asked 
him to come, she said, ‘‘If you can stand thie 
children,” to which he answered, “I thought the 
question was whether the children could stand 
me.” 

The other places were filled by the children, — 
from Lizzie, ten years old, to Baby Jack, who was 
now sitting in -his high-chair with the first turkey- 
bone he had ever had, from which Papa had care- 
fully taken the meat; the baby held it firm in 
his right hand, sucking away, his round eyes 
beaming with satisfaction. For he had never sat at 
the dinner-table before, and now was n't he haying 
his Thanksgiving dinner with the family? Nurse 
came for him when he began to bang his tray 
with the bone, but till then everybody said, 
“ How cunning he is! How pretty baby looks!” 
But nobody talked much when they first sat down; 
the children hardly spoke, even Tom, eight years 
old, forgot to play any tricks, for dinner was later 
than usual, and the keen November air made them 
all hungry. Tom did whusper t-u-r-k-e-y to Betty 


water; and now while the mother was preparing 
the wild turkey and venison which she would cook 


when she came to take away his plate. He had 


Enigma XIX. Pussy wants a corner, (Continued on page 46.) 
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(Continued from page 44 ) 

heard grandma say, when he went into the kitchen 
before dinner, “ Now, Betty, you can’t have any 
turkey unless you learn to spell it.” Betty was 
the coachman’s daughter, and had come to help; 
and Aunt Fanny had said that although she was 
fifteen years old she could n’t spell as well as 
Flossie, who was only six. 

Grandma had just as good a dinner as she 
always had on Thanksgiving Day, — turkey and 
chicken pie and everything that the children 
liked ; but long before the nuts and raisins were 
served, little Fred leaned back in his chair with 
a stretch and a sigh, saying, “I can’t eat any 
more.” He jumped down and ran into the parlor 
to wait, and so one child after another disappeared 
from the table. 

“Tt does take grown folks so long to eat; I’m 
in a hurry for the games,” said Flossie, who never 
could wait for anything. ‘They were all talking 
now in the dining-room, and the children could 
hear the murmur of voices and a laugh ; but as 
the little ones never drank coffee, they must try 
to be patient tul the “grown folks” had finished 
their dinner. 

“We always have games on Thanksgiving 
Day,” Lizzie explained to her cousin from the 
West, who had come to enjoy Thanksgiving with 
them. 

And now the fun began. ‘I think he knows 
every game that ever was played,” Lizzie said 
the next day of the sad young man. He led the 
procession in “Open the gates as high as the 
sky, and let King George and his troops pass 
by.” He had chosen Aunt Fanny, and nobody 
could help laughing to see them stoop down and 
squeeze themselves under the outstretched arms 
of two of the smallest children. 

No sooner did the interest flag in one game 
than he proposed a new one. Flossie almost 
pitied the poor gentleman; he was always in the 
way and was always caught, and he gave his for- 
feit with a dreadful groan. Even Grandma played 
with them when they sang, — 


“On the carpet you do stand ; 
Take your true-love by the hand.” 


She chose little Will, only three years old; and 
the two were happy and smiling in the centre of 
the room, while the others joined hands and raced 
around them. 

They got tired at last of romping, and the 
visitor disappeared with Lizzie; and soon they 
were all called into a dimly-lighted room, and in- 
side a large circle on the floor was a feather that 
each one in turn tried to blow away. It would 
stay inside the circle even when Papa biew strong 
and full, till Tom, who had sharp eyes, saw the 
long hair and bit of wax that held it. 

It was time now for the little ones to go home 
and go to bed. Fred, sleepy and tired as he was, 
said as he kissed them all good-night, “I wish we 
could have Thanksgiving Day more than once a 
year.” 

“T wish so too,” said Flossie, “is n’t it fun ?” 

“Yes, great fun,” said the tall young man. 


Nore. — After reading this account of Thanks- 
giving Day we think our younger readers will 
enjoy the article on page 42 which describes more 
fully the way the first Thanksgiving Day was 
spent in Plymouth, Mass., 1621. — Eprror. 


He only does not live in vain 
Who all the means within his reach 
Employs, — his wealth, his thought, his speech, — 
To advance the good for other men. 
ee From the Hindu. 


_ Sunday-school to‘ lend a hand.’ 
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TED’S THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
BY KATE SUMNER GATES. 


ED MALONEY was utterly dum- 
founded; he could say nothing for at 
least two whole minutes, and that, 
for him, was a novel experience. 

“ And what do ye think of it; did 
you ever see the likes before ?” asked his mother, 
unable to keep still herself any longer. ‘‘ Just 
see,—a bushel of pertaties, I reckon, turnips, 
onions, a squash, a couple of mince pies, four big 
cabbages, and a pound of tea. It does my heart 
good to look ‘em over.” 

“We’ll have a dinner equil to any of the 
quality, won’t we?” said Ted, recovering his 
speech at last. 

‘¢ But where did it all come from?” 

“ Why, you see I met Mr. Hamilton on the 
street the other day, — him that I worked for so 
many years, you know, before I married yer 
father. I hadn’t seen him for a lone time, and 
he asked all about us; and to-day when he came 
in with his turkeys for Thanksgiving he brought 
these things for us, and a fine big chicken.”’ 

‘* Faith, an’ I’m powerful thankful to him,’’ 
said Ted. ‘‘ We will have one good square meal 
for once in our lives, and see how it seems. But 
I must be getting to my place of business, or this 
will be all we shall have to live on. Make your- 
self a big bowl of tea, and good luck to you till 
night, Jiminy, I wonder if the man knew how 
much good he was doin’ bringing those things,” 
thought Ted, as he hurried down the street. 

“T won’t give in before the mother; but its 
pretty bard pulling. Still, 1’ve got a place now, 
and I mean to keep it if being faithful will do it. 
There’s plenty worse off than we are, and maybe 
well be better one of these days. Anyhow we 
are going to have a big dinner to-morrow, and 
that “will chirk us up considerable. I wonder 
now how it would seem to do things like that for 
folks. I should think a feller would take solid 
comfort, and want to be doing something of the 
kind all the time; I just bet I would. There’s 
those little McGregory’s; they ’re worse off than 
we are; it’s a pity some good old covey don’t 
know of them. 

‘¢ Jim-i-ny Christ-mas!” ejaculated Ted in dis- 
may, a second later, at the thought that occurred 
tohim, ‘‘I could n’t do no such thing; they ’re 
that starved that they ’d gobble it all up before we 
had a chance for a mouthful ourselves.” 

And having arrived at his place of business, 
Ted went to work with a will, opening the store, 
sweeping, and putting to rights generally. That 
done, he was started on his round of errands; but 
all the time, as he ran in and out, he kept think- 
ing of the poor little McGregorys, whose father had 
died only a short time since, and whose mother 
was only just getting up from a severe sickness. 

“You ought to ask them to eat Thanksgiving 
dinner with you,” said something within. “It 
isn’t very often you’re circumstanced so that you 
can play the benevolent in such shape; you’d 
better improve the opportunity. Don’t you re- 
member how Miss Alston is always telling you in 
Here’s your 
chance. There is n’t enough for youall? Yes, 
there is too, and you know it. Maybe you 
could n’t stuff yourself quite as much as you 
meant to; but that won’t be any harm done. 
It’s your mother’s, is it; and you can’t go to 
invite company to eat up what’s given to her? 
You’re a great lad; you know right well she’d 
be only too thankful to do for a poor neighbor. 
You're a stingy, good-for-nothing fellow, Ted 


Maloney! Don’t you be thinking and saying any 
more what big things you’d do for folks if you 
was rich; you don’t use your opportunities when 
you have ’em. After all Miss Alston has said to 
you, I’m ashamed of you. You’re no gentle- 
man; you think you ’re better than the other boys 
in the alley, but it’s only an outside polish. ‘Lend 
a hand.’” 

It was a long day to Ted, and a wearisome one ; 
business was lively, and he was kept running all 
the time, but busy as he was he could not forget 
his troublesome perplexity. 

«“ Well,” he said to himself at last, “ there’s no 
use a-thinking over this any longer; if mother’s 
agreeable, I am, and they shall have a chance to 
fill up a little; and I won’t begrudge it to ’em 
either if I can possibly help it.” 


“Land ‘alive, yes!” said good Mrs. Maloney, ~ 


when the subject was broached to her, “of course 
we ‘ll have ’em come; there’s plenty and to spare, 
and we ’ll enjoy our own all the more.”’ 

So it came to pass that poor, feeble, heart- 
broken Mrs. McGregory and the three forlorn 
little McGregorys sat down to an unexpected 
feast Thanksgiving Day ; and how those children 
did eat! 

“ Well,” said Ted afterwards, “I’ve been hun- 
ory pone many a time, but I don’t believe I ever 
could ’a’ beat them. I wish Miss Alston could 
have seen them. I’m going to tell her about 
them, and perhaps she can help them; she’s a 
great hand to help everybody. I don’t wonder 
myself that folks like to, for it does make you 
feel powerful comfortable inside when you do; 
only I wish I had n’t been so offish about it at 
first. I don’t believe there’s anybody in the 
whole city eujayed: their dinner any more than 
I have mine, and it’s all because pod poor little 
things were enjoying it with us.’ 


RAY’S THANKSGIVING SURPRISE. 


BY JOSEPHINE C. SIMPSON. 


aq] iD you ever have what some people 
4) call ‘‘the blues”? Then perhaps 
you know how Ray felt this stormy 
Thanksgiving Day. 

She had eaten a good dinner of 
roast turkey, cranberry sauce, and. pumpkin pie. 
She had a little brother and sister to play with, 
and a dear, loving mamma; yet, Iam sorry to say, 
she was unhappy. 

Ray sat with her little face against the window- 
pane, looking out into the storm. “If it only 
would clear off,” she thought, “so I could go and 
see Aunt Mary. It is always so cozy and pleas- 
ant at her house. I know I should be happy if I 
could only get there. It is very lonely here just 
now. Papa is away on the water, and he may not 
be home for a week longer, and something may 
happen to him in a storm like this. Mamma is 
not well; perhaps she is not going to get well 
again; and then, if Papa should not come honie, 
we should be orphans. The clouds are growing 
darker; it is not going to clear off, that is certain. 
I am just discouraged.” 

Poor, lonely little Ray buried her face in her 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

Hark! What was that? ‘“ Ding-a-ling,” went 
the door-bell. Ray ran and opened the door. 
There stood Aunt Mary ! 

“You are just the one I wanted to see,” said 
Ray, laughing through her tears. Aunt Mary 
laughed too. What a change her coming made 
in that house! It was storming outside just as 
hard as ever; but it seemed to Ray as if the sun 


a 


rd 


had suddenly burst through the clouds and was 
shining in full splendor. 

“T was just having the blues,” said Ray, giving 
Aunt Mary a hug. 

“ The blues!” said Auntie, laughing again; “I 
have a remedy for them that is sure to cure every 
time.” 

‘* What is it?” asked Ray. 

“T will tell you sometime,” said Aunt Mary, 
“but just now I want you to help me in getting 
up a little surprise for Mamma and the children.” 

‘“* A surprise!” exclaimed Ray. “Oh, Auntie, 
you always do think of just the nicest things!” 

“JT stopped at the greenhouse,” continued 
Auntie, “and ordered some flowers, and I have 
some lovely candy in my bag.” 

Ray forgot all about her bad feelings as she 
danced about helping Bridget and Auntie. 

“Tt is just lovely,” said Ray, when supper was 
ready, and she stood enjoying the perfume of the 
flowers and the sparkling of the glass and silver. 

“ How good you are, Auntie.” 

“Now,” said Aunt Mary, ‘‘let us go for 
Mamma and the children. How surprised they 
will be.” 

Just then they heard some one come in at the 
front door. 

** Who can it be?” said Auntie. 

The next moment Ray was in her father’s arms. 

“You didn’t get drowned, did you?” she 
asked, to make sure that it was really he. 

‘¢ No,” answered Papa, ‘‘and I have hurried 
home on purpose to surprise you.” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Mary, ‘‘ this is a surprise; 
Ray and I did not know that we were getting 
ready to welcome you home.” 

“ Are you having a party ?” asked Papa, look- 
ing at the table. 

“ No,’’ answered Auntie, “ only a little surprise 
for Mamma and the children.” 

It was a happy family that gathered about 
the tea-table on this stormy Thanksgiving night. 

Mamma had to have it all explained to her. 
“Tt makes me almost well again,’’ she said. 

“¢ Auntie,’ said Ray, “I think I have learned 
your remedy for the blues. It is to do something 
to make somebody else happy.” 

“That,” answered Aunt Mary, “ is it exactly.” 


THE BEST FRIEND. 


BY HELEN A. SMITH. 


pea |VELYN came running into the 
/ f house, dropping her books on the 
way upstairs. A moment later, 
and her door banged, there wag 
the sound of a key turning in 
the lock, a rush across the floor—then silence. 

‘ Dear me! something has gone wrong now, 
said gentle little Mrs. Arnott turning her sweet, 
troubled face toward the dear friend who sat op- 
posite, darning wee Ted’s socks. 

Miss Merriam smiled; she was a teacher in a 
girls’ school, and understood girl-nature from A 
to Z. 

‘«Evelyn is apt to be uncertain of temper, 
lately,’? resumed her mother. “ Ruth, I do not 
feel equal to that child; she is a young volcano 
and a cyclone rolled into one. When she hates 
she is terrible. When she loves she is more ter- 
rifying still. I suppose the trouble is that she 


and Frances have had a quarrel or a misunder- 
standing.”’ 

‘* Frances Moreland, that noble-looking girl 
who impressed me so favorably on my last 
visit ?” 
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“Yes, the same, and the wonder is that any 
one could quarrel with such a lovely soul. I 
could n’t ask a better friend for my daughter, and 
yet the nearer they grow together, the more fric- 
tion there seems to be. Evelyn thinks of no one 
but Frances. She neglects all her other friends, 
is moody if she does not see her several times a 
day, and sits up nights to write letters to her. I 
imagine this very devotion is embarrassing to 
Frances, and that is where the trouble comes.” 

“Tt would not be strange,” replied Miss Mer- 
riam, thoughtfully; ‘‘ that is the most frequent 
seat of trouble in such friendships ; and a certain 
selfhood, I won’t say selfishness, lies at the bot- 
tom of it all.” 

“T wish you would talk to Evelyn, you have so 
much influence with her.” 

“ Not now, let her have her cry out. 
perhaps, she will listen.’’ 

Evelyn’s door remained closed and locked until 
the tea-bell rang. 

“Sister does n’t want any supper,” said little 
Nell, who had been sent up to call her. 

“ Tell Evelyn to come at once,” said the father, 
firmly ; and in a few moments the unhappy child 
crept into her place behind the tall water-jar. 

A bright, darling face it was ordinarily, full of 
sunshine and roguery. It had firmness as well as 
sweetness, and its lineaments expressed thought, 
force, and feeling. To love Evelyn was very 
easy. To resist her was not an easy task at all. 
But now the little face was full of a piteous 
trouble, and Miss Merriam’s heart ached for the 
youn soul wrestling with its problem. 

“Come and take a walk with me, dear,” pro- 
posed Miss. Merriam, after tea. “Why, my 
girlie, |’ve hardly seen you since I came! ”’ 

Evelyn’s face brightened, and she ran eagerly 
for her hat. Soon the two were walking down 
the river road facing a lovely sunset. 

Perhaps it was the hour, or the helpful pres- 
ence of the family friend; at any rate, Evelyn 
herself said, after a while, “I’m in lots of trouble, 
dear Miss Ruth, and I want you to help me.’’ 

“Tell me your trouble, child.” 

“Tt ’s France, Miss Ruth; I do love her so!” 

‘« And doesn’t France love back ?” 

“Oh, yes; but she loves others besides me.” 

“And you want to claim all there is of your 
friend? Well, Evelyn, you are certainly not 
sparing in your demands.” 

“But — but, Miss Ruth,’’ stammered Evelyn, 


Later, 


half frightened, ‘I give it all to her. I ask no 
more than I give.’’ 
“ Answer me honestly, my child. Do you 


think you possess in your own person all the vir- 
tue, strength, skill, knowledge — in short every- 
thing that your friend will need to feed and help 
her all the days of her life? In having you, does 
she have all? In losing you, would she lose every- 
thing that life held for her ? ” 

Eyelyn’s eager face grew troubled, and she 
remained silent. 

“Tf you are perfection, my child, then perhaps 
your claim has reason.” 

“ Well, I’m not; I’m horrid more than half 
the time,” was the honest answer. 

“Have you any right, then, to demand so much 
of friends when vou cannot supply their needs ?”’ 

* But I love her so !”’ 

“Pardon me, Evelyn ; but you do not love her 
half enough.” 

“ Oh, Miss Merriam, how can \ou say so! I am 
perfectly miserable without her.” 

“Tf you loved her in the noblest way, you would 
be willing to live away from her when it was 
necessary, and be perfectly happy and content.” 
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“T don’t understand you one bit,” said Evelyn, 
wistfully, “but I believe in you; and things al- 
ways come out right when I follow your advice. 
Please go on.” 

“T have been a girl myself, and know a girl’s 
heart,” said Miss Merriam. ‘I want to help you 
too, if I may. We all make this mistake in life: 
we call passion, love. It may be a part, but is 
never the whole of love. Love means, first of all, 
trust. If we trust our friends, we are not easily 
suspicious, and we do not question the sincerity 
of our friend’s feeling. It is beautiful and restful 
to take some things in life for granted, especially 
when we feel the evidences of them in our own 
souls. ‘hen, too, the best love is unselfish. It is 
willing to give its best always, even if the return 
be not equal. Do you remember what Saint Paul 
says: ‘I will very gladly spend and be spent for 
you; though the more abundantly I love you, the 
less I be loved.’ There is nothing that makes us 
so loved, that binds other hearts to us so, as trust 
and unselfishness. Do you remember telling me 
last year of the new light and help your little 
silver cross had given you? How did it make 
you feel?” 

“When I found how He helped me, then I 
wanted to help others,’’ was the low-toned reply. 

‘* Carry out this same spirit in your friendships, 
and you will find safety. When you love your 
friend enough to be glad at her joy in other 
things, then will you find your heart enlarging 
toward others. We need to love many people, 
my child, to broaden out our lives; and no one 
love need conflict with another. I notice how 
fond Flo is of you, yet you never look at her. 
Still, | think Frances would lose nothing if you 
should care a little for Flo.” 

“It puzzles me,” and Evelyn’s face showed 
her perplexity. ‘I feel what you say is true, but 
it will be such a turning about in my life.” 

“Well, remember my words, and grow up to 
the thought. Trust Frances; be generous. Here 
is your chance, —I see France by the gate. Go 
to her as if nothing had jappened, and after this 
care more for her than for yourself.” 


Ceachers’ Departnient. 


TO TEACHERS —A SPECIAL WORD. 


Ir is known to some readers of this Department 
of our paper that the question has recently been 
considered whether if is not expedient to discontinue 
the Department altogether. It was feared that too 
few of the teachers in our Sunday-schools read 
Every Orner Sunpay to make it worth while to 
have a portion of the paper devoted especially to 
their interests. Inquiry, however, has revealed the 
gratifying fact that in many of our schools the 
teachers find this Department not only enjoyable 
but also profitable reading. 

One superintendent writes us :— 

“Every OTHER SunparY is considered by us as in 
every way admirable and interesting. In our school 
it falls under the eye of more of our teachers than 
do any of our other religious papers; and the 
Teachers’ Notes are appreciated and studied by 


-a number of teachers who do not see the other 


papers issued in the denomination.” 

- Encouraged by this and many similar tokens of 
appreciation, EVERY OTHER SunpDAy will continue 
its Teachers’ Department with fresh zeal and re- 
newed efforts. The Editor, on his part, will do his 
best to make these columns readable and helpful. 
But he most earnestly requests every one who may 
read this ‘‘ Special Word ” to call the attention of all 
the teachers in the Sunday-school with which he or 
she may be connected to this important Depart- 
ment of our Sunday-school paper. 
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NOTES. 


Tue lines entitled “Our Common Purpose,” 
which appeared in No. 4 of Every OTHER SUNDAY 
in connection with the account given of the opening 
exercises of the Brattleboro (Vt.) Sunday-school, 
should have been credited to Rev. F. B. Mott, of 
Salem, Mass. Mr. Mott, who has just been elected 
as one of the Vice-Presidents of the Sunday-School 
Society, is an earnest Sunday-school worker, and 
has ideas and methods of his own about this work, 
of which we hope our readers may sometime hear. 


A CuriIsTMAs SERVICE has just been issued by 
the Sunday-School Society. It has been compiled 
from the best liturgical and musical exercises con- 
tained in the Christmas Services which the Society 
has published during the past seven years. It also 
contains five pages of Supplementary Carols for 
Christmas. 


Unitarian Sunday-school meetings have been so 
numerous of late that we can hardly give even an 
outline report of their proceedings. We take from 
the “ Register” the following notes on the Confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia, October 23 : — 


Representatives of all the Unitarian churches of Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Del., Vineland and Camden, N.J., 
met on Thursday, Oct. 23, 1890, in the First Church, 
Philadelphia. Reports were read from the Sunday- 
schools of the number of teachers and scholars, and the 
course of study pursued. Rey. H. G. Spaulding, reply- 
ing to questions, said that while the one-topic system 
possesses some obvious advantages, the graded system is 
to be preferred, because it is similar to that adopted in 
the public schools. Mr. Savage’s Catechism, if used, 
should be confined to the older classes. It has been in- 
troduced into a number of schools for the reason that it 
is thought to save work on the part of the teachers ; but 
this kind of teaching has been disearded in the public 
schools for twenty years, and should not be used except 
as Mr. Savage himself would use it, —in a conversational 
way. Rev. Joseph May thought the great trouble was 
that children were overworked in the day-schools, so that 
it was not right to require them to study out of school for 
the Sunday-school. Mr. Spaulding replied that if the 
parents were interested, a way would be found by which 
the children would come to Sunday-school with some 
preparation. Mrs. Conant, of Wilmington, and others, 
thought it time that a public sentiment should be created 
whigh would put a stop to this over-study, and leave time 
for the cultivation of the religious nature. Rev. W. I. 
Nichols had his attention called to this subject very re- 
cently in conversation with a parishioner, and could not 
help feeling that the fault was largely with the parents, 
in stimulating their children to try to stand at the head 
of their classes instead of insisting that health must be 
the first consideration, and the amount acquired in a cer- 
tain time a secondary one. Nevertheless, he favored due 
preparation for the lessons of the Sunday-school. 


At the Fall Session of the Essex Conference, 
held in Lynn, October 29, Rev. C. F. Dole read 
an exceedingly interesting paper on “ The Sunday- 
school.” Mr. Spaulding followed Mr. Dole in a 
brief speech, in which, quoting Emerson’s saying, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star,” he said that Mr. 
Dole had pointed us to the star of a bright ideal; 
and had also shown us both how to make our wagon 
and how to attach it to the far-away ideal. Mr. 
Dole’s paper, it is hoped, will find its way into print. 
Few of our Sunday-school workers combine so well 
as does Mr. Dole, a high standard of Sunday-school 
attainments and a practical knowledge of the best 
way to realize, in part at least, the lofty ideal. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society held its 
Annual Meeting in Lowell, Mass., October 29 and 
and 50. Owing to the inclement weather on the 
29th, there was not so large an attendance as usual 
at the Wednesday evening meeting. All who were 
present, however, felt amply repaid by the knowl- 
edge which they gained of the German and French 
systems of public education, as these were clearly 
set forth in the admirable paper read by President 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University. It must have 


inspired every teacher who heard it with the pur- 
pose to strive to make teaching in the Sunday-school 
more systematic, thorough, and vitalizing. _ 

Thursday morning opened pleasantly, and a good 
audience was present at the devotional meeting, 
conducted by Rev. Edward Hale, of Boston. At 
10 o’clock precisely the business meeting began. 
Amendments to the by-laws were passed, increasing 
the number of directors from nine to fifteen, — the 
six new directors to reside outside of New England, 
— and also giving power to the directors to hold the 
annual meeting at any date in the autumn (instead of 
in October as before). 

The following list of officers—the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Sunday School Society as it now is — 
includes ten members of the old Board and ten 
new members. The names of the new members are 
here printed in italics. 

Rey. Edward A. Horton, Boston, President; Fev. 
Frederick B. Mott, Salem, and Mr. John W. Porter, 
Boston (Neponset), Vice-Presidents; Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding, Newton, Clerk and Secretary; Mr. Richard 
C. Humphreys, Boston (Dorchester), Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS FOR THREE YEARS. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Everett, Somerville; Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord, Providence, R.I.; Dr. Henry H. Filoon, Brockton ; 
Mrs, Adeline E. H. Slicer, Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, Oakland, Cal. 


: FOR TWO YEARS. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Channing, Milton ; Rev. George H. 
Young, Boston; Mr. John O. Norris, Melrose; Miss 
Emma Dupee, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Denver, Col. 

FOR ONE YEAR. 

Mrs. Frances E. Colburn, Hopedale; Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, Brookline; Mr. Walter 8. Blanchard, Concord; 
Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Henry 
L. Child, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An amendment to the by-laws was offered, making 
directors whose term of office expires by limitation 
ineligible for re-election until after one year, except 
that persons who shall have served for only one 
year on the Board, shall be exempt from this pro- 
vision. This amendment lies over one year. The 
new nominating committee, chosen at this meeting 
to present a list of officers next year, consists of the 
following :— 

Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Concord, Mass. (chairman); Mr. 
F. B. Thayer, Boston; Mrs. A. M. Longstreth, Phila- 
delphia; Miss Mary A. Downing, Concord, N.H.; and 
Rey. C. E. St. John, Northampton, Mass, 

After the transaction of business, the President, 
Mr. Horton, called upon Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
to open the discussion of the subject assigned ; 
namely, “The Use and Abuse of Doctrinal Teach- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Wells said that the Sunday-school was the 
place to teach religious doctrines, and that the abuse 
in such teaching only came from failing to discover 
“the universal residuum common to your doctrine 
and mine.” Without doctrine, faith would have no 
terminology. Loyalty to doctrine should never be 
coupled with illiberality to another’s creed. 

Dr. Hale said that after all it is the spirit, the at- 
mosphere, that is the important thing. ‘“ When peo- 
ple tell me you are ever going to get beyond the love 
to God and love to man, I do not understand what 
they mean. Ido not think we are going to improve 
on those two doctrines. I consider them funda- 
mental and essential, and I think they would better 
go into all teaching.” : 

Rey. Charles G. Ames thought that young people 
should live in a kind of atmosphere where their 
minds will rove freely and will be able to form their 
own opinions. They form their doctrines quite as 
much from the companionship of those around them 
as from statements put into words; therefore their 
companionships should be good. Parents should 
read with their children, teaching them to think 
and discriminate between the good and the bad, 
The historic sense should be cultivated. The Ca- 
tholic Church teaches the children the ten com- 
mandments as the sum of duty, the Lord’s prayer 


as the sum of devotion, the Apostles’ Creed as the 
sum of doctrinal belief, and the seven sacraments 
as the sum of the means of grace. So Unitarians 
might choose certain stmple, unquestioned realities, 
and make them take the first piace in the thought 
of children. What we need is to nourish the faith 
that makes faithful, not to duplicate ourselves. 

Rev. E. A. Horton, Rev George Batchelor, and 
Rey. Lyman Clark followed with short speeches. 

In the afternoon, Rev. W. H. Lyon read a paper 
on “ The Sunday-school Class as a Parish,” a capital 
presentation of the ideal relation, which happily is 
sometimes realized, between teacher and pupils. It 
was in Mr. Lyon’s happiest vein, and must have 
been encouraging to the many teachers present; for 
they are rather too apt to hear only criticisms, and 
to have impossible ideals set before them. Mr. 
Lyon concluded that with love and wisdom com- 
bined “ the teacher’s work may be purer than the 
minister’s, inasmuch as it has less stimulus from 
the hope of official promotion or pecuniary reward. 
It is pure, sweet, simple Christian work.” 

Mr. Lyon’s paper was followed by a series of 
vigorous and telling five-minute speeches. Rey. 
A. F. Bailey, of Barre; Rev. C. A. Staples, of -Lex- 
ington; Rev. Lyman Clark, of Andover, N.H; Rev, 
Mr. Odgers, of Cheshire, England; Rev. George 
Batchelor, of Lowell; Rev. E. C. Butler, of Beverly ; 
Miss E. P. Channing, of Milton; Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman, of Dorchester: Miss E. E. Boies, of Rox- 
bury; and Mr. G. W. Warren, of Boston, took part 
in the discussion. Mr, Butler emphasized the danger 
in sending Unitarian boys and girls to orthodox 
schools and academies; Mr. Odgers gave interest- 
ing accounts of influential work accomplished in 
many towns in England by faithful Unitarian 
Sunday-school teachers; Mr. Batchelor thought we 
would do well to imitate Whittier in teaching re- 
ligious doctrine, the Quaker poet singing, — 


‘To one fixed stake my spirit holds; 
I know that God is good;”’ 


Miss Boies said that by love, trust, and patience the 
boys in our Sunday-schools can be made thoroughly 
interested and efficiently helpful; Miss Channing 
put in a word for the Meadville Theological School ; 
Mrs. Whitman spoke of the excellent work done by 
the Lend-a-hand Clubs in our Sunday-schools; Mr. 
Bailey described the single Sunday-school teacher 
wliom he remembered from his own boyhood, —a 
man who was comrade and older friend to all his 
pupils; and Mr. Staples enforced the power of per- 
sonal influence in all religious work. 


VisiTine lately the Sunday-school of the First 
Parish, Portland, Me., the Secretary of the Sunday- 
School Society found a very devoted and deeply in- 
terested company of teachers. Under its present 
superintendent, Mr. A. B. Jordan, the school is 
making a new departure,— abandoning the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons, heretofore studied 
(with the aid of Lesson Helps prepared by the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House), and introducing a 
graded system of studies. The school will soon 
hold its sessions in the pleasant vestry which has 
just been added to the church building. ; 
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